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THE ILLUSIONS OF GENOA 

BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 

After the Conference at Washington for the Limitation of 
Armament, international conciliation seemed to be a very simple 
process. There the Great Powers had met and made important 
agreements, involving so great a question as supremacy at sea 
and other vital matters. Why, it was thought, could not 
Europe by the same procedure be pacified, united, and started 
on the highway to general economic prosperity.? 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain believed this could be 
accomplished. It was a noble aspiration, prompted by a sense 
of dire necessity. The Italian Government, happy to be asso- 
ciated with its powerful ally in so notable an enterprise, accepted 
the ingenious formulas of conciliation elaborated at London, and 
invited the European and some non-European nations to a 
general conference at Genoa, to be convened in April, and the 
world centered its attention upon this new convocation as a 
source of hope if not of promise. 

One fundamental difference between the Conference at Genoa 
and the Conference at Washington deserves to be noted, for it 
is upon that distinguishing quality that, from the beginning, 
the fate of the adventure at Genoa depended. At Washington 
all the nations assembled confessed their allegiance to common 
principles of business and international morality. Differing 
widely, as they did, in power and in national interests, they 
were nevertheless one in their respect for the rights of individuals 
and of nations as fundamental to modern civilization. They 
recognized without dissent the same basic principles of human 
justice and the same postulates regarding the responsibility of 
governments to one another and to the people they represent. 

At Genoa it was not so. There opposite conceptions of 
human and national relations were not only brought face to face 
but were of necessity pitted against each other in open conflict,— 
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a conflict which was recognized as existing in the very terms 
in which the Governments calling the conference invited the 
Russians, an'd even the Germans, to the consultation. There 
was not merely a divergence of interests to be harmonized by 
mutual concessions, there was a conflict of incompatible prin- 
ciples that had to be fought out, and in which one side or the 
other had to accept the role of the vanquished, unless the 
conference was to end as a drawn battle. 

It is upon this inherent hostility between two groups of 
political and economic conceptions that the whole interest of 
the Genoa Conference turns. It was, from its essential nature, 
a combat between hostile conceptions that was there engaged; 
for the terms of the invitation made it clear that there was an 
opposition of policies in which compromise would be a con- 
fession that neither contestant was strong enough to dominate 
its opponent. 

To proclaim publicly that Europe cannot exist without Rus- 
sia, is to admit that Europe, in some sense, cannot survive with- 
out accepting Russia's terms. The advantage afforded to 
Bolshevism by this admission was clearly understood by the 
Soviet delegates. To reinforce this advantage, they declared, 
on the one hand, their desire for universal peace and their readi- 
ness to disarm, — a patent appeal to the confidence of the lovers 
of peace everywhere, — ^but, on the other hand, this announce- 
ment was accompanied by Trotzky's instruction to the Commu- 
nist army to be prepared for war, and followed by a stubborn 
insistence upon the acceptance of the Bolshevik conception of 
absolute control, not only over the property of Russians but over 
that of all foreigners in Russia, whether affecting the confisca- 
tions of the past or the concessions of the future. To make a 
compact with the Moscow autocracy it was necessary, as a first 
step, to make peace with the principles of Bolshevism. That 
was Lenin's price for restoring Europe. 

And what is Bolshevism? It is a destructive, retrogressive 
movement, initiated and perpetuated by violence, which has 
placed in the hands of a few desperate men the destinies of a 
vast empire. Having destroyed the motives as well as the ma- 
chinery for the multiplication of the means of well-being and 
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happiness in Russia, it operates only by the division of the little 
that remains. It has no plan of its own for restoring the capacity 
of the nation for production. It simply appropriates the pro- 
ceeds of the past and aims to extend its area of expropriation. 
It takes all, but gives nothing. It is Nihilism translated into 
practice. 

Having failed utterly in the area of its present control, Bol- 
shevism seeks aid from the outside. Having ruined Russia, 
it appeals to Europe. Having already exhausted the treasure 
extorted from its possessors by bloodshed and terror and har- 
vested from the sacramental vessels of the Church, this oligarchy 
of brigandage and assassination is now endeavoring at the same 
time to revolutionize the rest of the world through its propaganda 
and to wring from the civilization it would destroy not only an 
admission of its legal authority but the material means to carry 
on its procedure. 

That Bolshevism entertains a desire to aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Europe it has endeavored to destroy is incredible. 
Such a reconstruction is, on the contrary, an achievement it 
purposes to prevent by weakening Europe through division. 
For this purpose it is ready to enter into economic partnership 
with the rest of the world, or more precisely with portions of 
Western Europe, in order that by creating rivalries and jealousies 
it may the more effectively destroy it. The ultimate failure to 
derive profit from so inviting a prospect as that oflFered by the 
natural resources of Russia, and the frauds upon innocent in- 
vestors that would be encouraged by the formation of bogus 
stock companies for exploiting concessions, could have no other 
effect than to discourage the adventures of capital everywhere. 

It is impossible to believe that Bolshevism, definitely based on 
the destruction of capital and the annihilation of a capitalist 
class, in now proposing a close association with industrialism, 
which it has succeeded in abolishing in Russia, loyally intends to 
give capital a victory anywhere. Can any one suppose that a 
system distinctly founded on violence and hostility to the posses- 
sion of private property will, when it considers its enemy in its 
power, refrain from a further resort to violence? And it is worth 
while to remember that violence, as exercised by the Bolshevists, 
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is not the progeny of the dire material necessity which sometimes 
inspires robbery, but is deUberately conceived of as the legitimate 
and effective instrument for the annihilation of one social sys- 
tem in the interest of another. As employed in Russia, violence 
is the oflFspring of an intense hatred of individual success; and it 
is this hatred of superiority on its own account that inspires the 
whole Communist movement. 

It is, of course, possible for the theory of the Russian S<>viet 
system to change, but it is not probable that it will change so 
fundamentally as to favor and promote with sincerity that which 
it exists to destroy. 

Lenin proclaimed the destruction of the State as a form of 
centralized control only so long as the State was in the power of 
those he opposed. Why, he asks, should we destroy the State 
when it is in our power? Having imposed and being able to con- 
tinue the authority of our will, why should we, although .con- 
fessedly a minority, cease to control, and consent to surrender 
to the mass of the people acting through their chosen representa- 
tives? 

Thus, not more than five or six hundred thousand members of 
the Communist party, so far as any single power exists in Russia, 
impose their will upon all the others; and this party is under the 
control of three or four desperate and irresponsible heads who 
shrink from nothing to retain their personal supremacy. 

How vain it is, then, to speak of the "nationalization of prop- 
erty" in Russia! Even the land has not been nationalized in 
any real sense. To appease the peasants, it has been divided 
among them, but rendered unprofitable to them through the 
ruin of the medium of exchange and the means of transportation. 
The Russian nation does not possess the property ascribed to it. 
It is detained, and to a certain extent can still be disposed of, by 
a small numbe of self-constituted holders who have acquired 
possession by violence and retain it by intimidation. By right 
it belongs, in part at least, to the dispossessed living and the 
plundered dead. 

Nothing is truly "nationalized" where there is no organized 
expression of the national will. As Lenin candidly said to a 
delegation of Socialists: "We have never spoken of liberty. We 
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practice the proletariat's dictatorship in the name of the minority, 
because the peasant class have not yet become proletarian and 
are not with us. It will continue until they subject themselves." 

We do not need to examine more closely into the origin, aims, 
history, and results of Russian Communism, in order to show that 
there is no common ground on which Western Europe, whose 
economic system is based on the right of the individual citizen 
to acquire, possess, enjoy and defend by legal means his private 
property, can negotiate with the emissaries of Bolshevism, the 
very foundation of which is the denial of this right. 

The wonder is that any one should have found it possible to 
believe that real advantages could be secured by negotiation 
with the representatives of the Bolshevik regime. The attempt 
to negotiate was in itself a revelation of a desperate sense of need 
on the part of those who were willing to proclaim that without 
Russia Europe could not be reconstructed. From the very out- 
set the Bolshevik leaders regarded the proposal as a capitula- 
tion. 

In the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George to M. Briand at 
Cannes, on January 4, 1922, he said: 

In order to trade with Russia, certain assurances and guarantees are essen- 
tial. 

It should be pointed out that while nations can claim no right to dictate to 
each other regarding the principles on which they are to regulate their system 
of ownership, internal economy and government, foreign capital cannot be 
made available to assist a country until foreign investors are assiu-ed that their 
property and their rights will be respected, and the fruits of their enterprise 
secured to them. 

Mr. Lloyd George, no doubt, believed that the Bolshevik 
regime, in its extreme need of a foreign loan, would offer such 
assurance and guarantee by recognizing all public debts and 
obligations, with compensation for past confiscations, and would 
establish a legal and judicial system by which commercial con- 
tracts would be impartially sanctioned and enforced. He based 
his faith on a reported change of policy in Russia, contained in 
Lenin's speech of Nov. 1, 1921, in which he was reported to have 
confessed, as Mr. Lloyd George interpreted it, the complete 
failure of Communism. 
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Founded upon this error, there were created many high hopes 
for the Conference at Genoa. Repentant Russia, it was be- 
lieved, was ready, for her own sake, to join in the noble task of 
reconstructing Europe. 

Unfortunately, there was in the Cannes programme a conces- 
sion that gave the Bolshevists renewed confidence in their power 
and importance. It may be true that recognized and responsible 
governments possess "an unquestionable right to regulate their 
system of ownership and internal economy in their own way", 
without dictation by other nations; but are there no standards 
regarding the character of a regime in the management even of 
its internal affairs? 

The attitude of the Cannes programme recognized that the 
Communist system was no bar to complete international inter- 
course, so long as it was not applied to foreigners; as if such a 
distinction could be made. 

This unexpected concession was fatal to any hope of change in 
the Bolshevik position. Moscow felt that it was morally recog- 
nized, and rejoiced in the belief that Europe's necessity was even 
greater than its own. From the arrival of the Russian delegates 
at Genoa their objective was the payment of tribute to the Soviet 
system. 

The Bolshevik despotism found itself intrenched behind an 
impassible bulwark. The Communist system was to be conceded 
the same right as any other. There being no common law to 
harmonize the right to the possession of private property and the 
denial of it, the issue became one of unregulated will and deter- 
mination. It made Lenin the master of the situation, not 
because the statement regarding sovereign control within a given 
area is not in some sense sound, but because the inclusion of this 
statement in an original proposal implied that the conference 
was one of perfect equals. This concession virtually said to the 
Russians: However arbitrary you may be, we shall still negotiate 
with you ! Diplomatically, it was a surrender in advance. 

With such an initial advantage, which it was desired to empha- 
size, the course of the Russian negotiators was plain enough. 
After the pose for peace, the Treaty of Rapallo. Thus, in the 
midst of general negotiations, the Russo-German Treaty was 
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made public, following the fraternization of the delegates at 
Berlin and the presentation of the former Russian embassy to 
Bolshevists. 

So far as any firm purpose had been entertained to bring either 
Russia or Germany to terms, the Genoa Conference was already 
on the rocks. The Rapallo Treaty was an affirmation that, if any 
one believed there were culprits at Genoa, it must be admitted 
they were too strong to be treated as such. But it meant much 
more than that. It signified that Bolshevism was not really 
aiming at a united but a divided Europe; and, if the nations de- 
sired to avail themselves of the natural resources of Russia, they 
must not expect to come as a body to employ their massed weight 
to impose their own terms, but singly and modestly to receive 
what each was willing to pay for, at Russia's price. 

It was a distinctly tactical error, at a moment like this, for the 
advocates of Genoa to magnify the reluctance of France to dis- 
cuss the whole European situation there and to condemn her 
disinclination to permit existing treaties to be revised and rewrit- 
ten by those against whose aggressions they had been framed. 
Such a course indicated the dissolution of the Entente and favored 
the preponderance of the Russo-German compact. It was a time 
rather for the former Allies to stand closely and firmly together. 

Unhappily, there has been for a long time a tendency to isolate 
France, to make her appear obstructive of European interests, 
and to condemn her instinct of self-protection, as if it were a 
calculated piUT)ose of militarism. That France stood apparently 
alone as respects Genoa, except as Belgium held a similar posi- 
tion, is no doubt true. After the conversations at Cannes, M. 
Briand fell; and M. Poincare promptly declared his want of faith 
in the negotiations with Russia and his reserve toward the whole 
project of Genoa. Very judiciously, considering the composition 
of that conclave, he positively refused to throw into the melting- 
pot all the engagements won by the war. Were Germany and 
Russia to have the opportunity of destroying the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and dictating a new peace? Defective as the Treaty of 
Versailles may be, it was not at Genoa that it should be revised. 

And so France seemed to stand alone. But if France was 
temporarily isolated, it was not that she had in any manner 
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changed her position since the last solemn pledges had been 
exchanged. While France was thinking of agreements already 
made in common, others were wandering in new paths and seek- 
ing other agreements more to their advantage. There was noth- 
ing dishonorable in France's sitting alone, where they had left 
her at the trysting place. If she was alone, it was because she 
was deserted. 

I shall enter here upon no controversy regarding a passing 
incident, but it is evident to all observers who have closely fol- 
lowed the course of events that, perceiving that the Genoa Con- 
ference might fall short of the hopes that had inspired it, there 
must be someone to bear the blame. 

It was France that was selected for the r61e of the scapegoat. 
If Genoa proved a barren fig tree, it was because France had 
poisoned the roots by her refusal to open every question, to let 
an assembly of the Nations debate upon the issues of life and 
death, and to substitute for the moral obligation of previous 
agreements the principles of expediency. 

The diatribes published in the American Press against the 
President of the Council of France, M. Poincare, by foreign cor- 
respondents, were as venomous in spirit as any propaganda made 
by any nation against any other during the war. He was de- 
scribed as possessing a "pre-war mentality", as a "militarist", 
as an "obstructor of peace", and as a "wrecker" of the recon- 
struction of Europe. The reason of this bitter attack was that 
the French Premier, doubtful from the first of the wisdom of the 
proposed association with Russia as a basis of European recon- 
struction, was indisposed to place the destiny of France abso- 
lutely in the hands of the men assembled at Genoa. 

Finding herself deserted by the new intimacies of Genoa and 
feeling the reproaches emanating from the Conference, M. Poin- 
care felt pressed to state at Bar-le-Duc, on April 24, once for all, 
the unalterable attitude of France. An exaggerated interpreta- 
tion of his speech on that occasion undertook to complete the 
moral isolation of France by raising the slogan "PaincarS c'est la 
guerre". 

The speech of the French Premier was not a threat, it was 
simply a reminder. It was, in effect, merely this: "We ardently 
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desire, on this capital occasion, the assistance of our Allies, but 
we shall defend the French cause in full independence, and we 
shall not relinquish any weapons given us in the treaty." 

If there was no one else left to defend the cause of France, 
could she do otherwise than defend herseK? And if she was to 
defend herself, could she relinquish any weapon given her in a 
treaty which the Allies had signed and ratified? It was to a 
treaty, let it be noted, that M. Poincare appealed, and to nothing 
beyond it. Was that also "a scrap of paper"? E veil supposing 
it to be impracticable, did that authorize its repudiation, or its 
forcible revision without the consent of France? 

It cannot be truly said that France has ever refused to consent 
to an expert examination of the actual possibilities of fulfilling 
the reparation clauses. She has only insisted that the provisions 
of the treaty should be observed. To the illusion regarding the 
possibility of advantageous negotiations with the Bolshevists, 
must be added the illusion that France could be intimidated into 
the renunciation of her treaty rights by the creation of an ecu- 
menical assembly at Genoa before which she was cited to appear, 
but by which she refused to be judged. It was vexatious to 
those who had insisted upon it that M. Poincare should appear 
at Genoa, but he was entirely within his right in avoiding the 
commitment his presence there would imply. In this respect the 
Secretary of State at Washington was of a similar mind as regards 
his country. 

Now that we know the true reason for the futility of the efforts 
made at Genoa to secure the restoration of European peace and 
prosperity, we can assess at their true valuation the diatribes 
that were resorted to for whipping the reluctant into line and 
compelling an assent to a factitious understanding. 

It was the Bolshevists themselves who caused the miscarriage 
of the conference; and incidentally, perhaps, saved Europe from 
the humiliation of sacrificing the two great principles upon which 
modern civilization is based: the right of the individual person, 
because he is the only free and responsible being in the world, to 
possess, enjoy, and control the results of his labor and his enter- 
prise; and the principle derivative from it, that nations, because 
they are composed of free and responsible persons, are also bound 
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to respect one another's rights, to refrain from mutual injury, and 
to repair as far as possible the wrongs they may inflict. 

Bolshevism knows nothing of all this. To recognize Bolshe- 
vism is to deny those principles, and to declare that for doubtful 
material advantages great civilized nations may unite to sustain 
and strengthen a system in which robbery is a vocation and 
assassination an incident to the pursuit of it. 

There are, I know, those who hold that international transac- 
tions are based wholly upon expediency, that morality has noth- 
ing to do- with them, and that the character of governments does 
not affect the compacts made with them, if you can gain an 
advantageous bargain. 

Confining ourselves for a moment to this point of view, in the 
Soviet reply of May 11 to the conditions of a transaction with 
that Government, the Russian delegates dismiss with a gesture 
of impatience the whole idea of the judicial settlement of any 
disputes that might arise under Russian sovereignty. "On this 
subject", runs the text of the reply, "the Russian delegation 
must call attention to the fact that in trial cases of this kind 
specific disagreements will inevitably end in bringing into opposi- 
tion the two forms of property whose antagonism is taking today 
for the first time in history a real and practical character. In 
such circumstances there can be no question of an impartial 
super-arbiter." The whole idea of arbitral procedure is thus 
repudiated as an impossibility, because there is between Bolshe- 
vism and the system of Western Europe no common law. The 
suggestion of arbitration in the Memorandum can be explained, 
the reply proceeds, — 

Only as the result of a desire to satisfy a certain resentment of class or party, 
and not by any means as a result of an adequate knowledge of the state of 
things in Russia, to say nothing of the perpetual conflicts to which it would 
give rise between the claimants and the Russian Government and between the 
Russian Government and the foreign Powers. Far from creating between the 
Soviet regime and the capitalistic regime that mutual tolerance which is the 
condition of fruitful collaboration, it would tend only to poison their relations. 

Here is a frank declaration that law and justice, as known and 
respected outside of Russia, cannot be applied successfully 
within its limits, or in dealing with Soviet engagements generally. 
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Could there be a more derisory conclusion of a conference in 
which this position was held than its adjoiurnment to The Hague 
— the seat beyond any other place in the world of the legal side of 
internationalism? 

And unless the Russian note of May 11 is withdrawn, what can 
be accomplished at The Hague, or anywhere else? 

It is universally admitted that the chief purpose of the Con- 
ference at Genoa was to make accessible to exploitation by other 
nations the material resources of Russia. Let us imagine the 
conference completely successful in accomplishing this end. What 
would then happen when the nationals of the countries entering 
ofi&cially into a compact with the Bolshevists were forced to com- 
plain that they were defrauded? There being no possible court of 
arbitration, the only alternative, unless these rights were to 
remain undefended, would be the use of force on a scale that would 
be equivalent to war. And what nation wishes to make a business 
bargain that involves the probability of war to give it effect? 

The historian will have no difficulty in showing, with the docu- 
ments in hand, that, when all the pious professions with which it 
is customary to make doubtful adventures seem respectable are 
stripped away, the Genoa Conference was a market for the pur- 
chase and sale of stolen property. Germany, being kept sternly 
apart from the private conversations between the Allied group 
and the Bolshevists, began to suspect that the goods were being 
secretly delivered without consulting her, and demanded the 
signature of a treaty that had been for months under negotiation 
with the Bolshevists. The Russians, on their side, anxious to 
have at least one good customer, in order to prove that they could 
do business, were ready to sign, and did so at Rapallo. The Allied 
group, filled with consternation at this development, made an 
adventurous bid in which the Belgians and French refused to 
participate, because it sacrificed the rights of private property. 
The Bolshevists, preferring isolated deals to a bloc engage- 
ment which might ultimately unite the strength of Western 
Europe against them, rather insolently declined to accept 
this bid; and thus the one permanent positive achievement of 
the Conference of Genoa is the Russo-German Treaty of Rapallo. 

David Jayne Hill. 



